210 CHARLES A. BOWSHER;
We have reviewed many facets of federal support of university research, including the processes of awarding basic research grants and ensuring accountability. Based on our work, we have concluded that the federal government must continue to provide most of the support for basic research in the United States. Despite an increasing willingness by some large technology-intensive industrial firms to enter into long-term agreements to support selected research at a few universities, private-sector support for basic research continues to be small compared to federal support. Basic research is inherently long-term and exploratory, with little or no assurance of positive results. Therefore, it is unlikely that private sources will ever replace the substantial commitments of the federal government.
JAMES 0. FREEDMAN:
Greater cooperation between industry and the academic community could have a profound and positive affect on technological advancement in this country.  It will not occur, however, unless appropriate tax incentives are provided to encourage industry to invest in university relations. Recent changes in tax laws regarding industrial research and development do not significantly advance this goal, and certain proposed measures for a minimum corporate tax could actually reduce some current incentives.  I would certainly welcome [an] . . . effort that could fashion and promote an effective legislative plan of action to encourage greater ties between industry and the academic world.
ARTHUR G. HANSEN:
In U.S. government-industry-university interactions there appears to be an undesirable adversarial component. By contrast, such interactions in Europe and Japan appear to be symbiotic. We feel that it is important that successful interactions and cooperations should be the prime national goal.  Regulations should be secondary, designed to ensure that these activities are generally benign socially, not to insist that they are conformist in managerial detail.le research to flourish.
